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HENRY AND MATILDA. 


( Continued from page 150.) 


MR. MARSDEN had been but a 
short time at Belletorest, when as he 


was walking over the grounds, and Ma- | 


tilda, at the library window, was enjoy- 
ing with her brother the coolness of the 
evening, while his flute joined in the 
garden concert, the two latter were sur- 
prised by the sudden throwing open of 
the park gates, and by the appearance 
of a long cavalcade, consisting of a cha- 
riot and six, a pheton and four, and 
three horsemen. ‘’Tis an invasion !’ 
cried Sydney Marsden. ‘* Where are 
the fire-arms??—‘*’Tis the De Lor- 
raines, returned Matilda, with a tone 
of ennui. ‘ Ourselves, not the man- 
sion, are threatened.’ It proved she 
; Was "right, and her tone of ennui was 
instinct; for their neighbours, such as 
we have described them, remained at 
Belleforest for three hours; and it necd 
not be added that their parting occa- 
sioned no regret. Matilda found Miss 
De Lorraine the very last young wo- 
man with whom she could wish to 
form an intimacy; for she was disa- 
greeably plain, reserved, and formal, 
with only an appearance of much ill- 
health to be 
Her brother, though the darling, was 
the perfect contrast of his mother, be- 
ing much more effeminate than would 
have become even her tobe. His at- 
ber {tentions to Matilda amounted to offici- 
, wilJOusness ; but as they seemed to origi- 
ate from an idea of their being requi- 
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leaded in her excuse. | 
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her little disturbance. Av acquaintance 
of such a nature as this, it will be said, 
could not prove productive of material 
satisfaction to a family like the Marse 
dens ; but from other quarters of the 
neighbourhood they met with ample 
amends ; and when it was necessary to 
visit at Lorraine House, they performe- 
ed the task with resignation. 

At the distance of a few miles from 
Belleforest stood a fine house belong= 
ing to Mr. Elwin, the uncle of the in- 


itended-husband of Miss De Lorraine; 


and Mr. Marsden had not been iong: 
settled in , when that gentleman 
came to reside in his neighbourhood, 
as was supposed, until the marriage of 
his nephew should be concluded. That 
nephew did not come with him, but 
was expected at Reading Races, which 
were to be within three weeks after. 
Mr. Elwin returned with punctuality 
at Belleforest the compliments Mr. 
Marsden had paid him at his own 
house on his first coming to it; but 
they were not men to suit each other, 
The former was mean as a person of 
fashion, and despotic as an uncle and a 
master ; whilst the latter had a soul 
made up of honour, was the unformal 
friend of his childen, and the mild di- 
rector of his affectionate dependants. 
At the time of the races, being at some 
distance from it, he removed to the 
town of Reading, and there every con- 
versation was engrossed by the pom- 
pous appearance of the De Lorraines, 
and the expected arrival of old Elwin’s 
nephew, whe, however, was not seen 
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in public till the third evening. His ! 
presence in the assembly-room was 
early announced, and every eye was | 
attentive when hie should stand up with | 
his intended bride. Matilda’s curiosi- { 
ty, with that of others, was engaged ; | 
and the moment Miss De Lorraine! 
arose from her seat, her observation | 
was directed to the gentleman who led 
her up the room. But what was her} 
surprize, what were her emotions, when | 
she beheld the very figure of the young | 
officer whose horse had sO frightened | 
her at the review! ‘ Alas!’ cried she | 
internally, ‘is it him! Was he, Henry | 
Davenport, the nephew of Mr. Elwin, | 
the future husband of her, who, of all | 
women . How unfortunate am I! 
Her father remarked her astonishment, 
nor felt a surprize much inferior him- 
self. He regrette d, in lively terms, the | 
unpromising prospect that lay before a/} 
young man to all appearance so amia- | 
ble, and who was so well spoken of ; 
and when the ball was over, vipemeill 
him as a person to whose politeness he | 
in some measure felt himself indebted, 
at the same time requesting to see him | 
as often at Bellcforest as his lcisure or. 
his inclinations would permit. Can it! 
be said that the latter were likely to) 
prevent his visits there? If they were, | 
why did he start, why did he change | 








‘equally distinguished. 
useful art, the skill of the ancients went 


| tions absolutely iacdlern. 
























ON THE SUPERIORITY OF THE MODERNS. [Bue | 
(Concluded from page 151.) 
SOMEWHAT analagous to the sci. 


ence of medicine, is the art of repair. 
ing the human figure. And here, Sir, BR 
the pre-eminence of the moderns js ff"! 
In this most je 








no further than to give 2 little exterior #R"¢ 


| embellishment to the countenance.— ne 1 


They knew nothing of that creative [RI 
power which extends to the making of 
limbs and organs, as well as features.) 
The parchment calves, glass eyes, andyFY! 
transplantation of teeth, are all inven. Je! 
And sinceff! 

we know for certain, that mechanismfR' ! 
is now so perfected, that a wooden man 
can be made to perform a solo on thefF? 
violin, play a game at chess, walk, andjf"" 
even utter articulate sounds ; I see no aly 
reason to doubt, that in process of time,R"*' 
we may have artificial men currently = 
walking the streets, performing all themene' 
functions of life, and discharging allpite 
their duties in society, just as well andRR°* 
more peaceably than the real ones.’St 
When the art of making automatons has 
attained to this perfection, which we 
may reasonably hope will happen in 3 
very few years, we may congratulate 





















colour, on being led up to Matilda by 


his magn'ficent partner coid and inani- 
mate throughout the evening? And 
why, on parting for the night, did he jt 
ask of Matilda, with a tone of dejec-| 
tion, and a sigh half suppressed, if he! 
had der permission, as well as her fa- 
ther’s, to pay his respects to her at| 
home? The remainder of the races | 
afforded little satisfaction, as will be. 
supposed, to either party. When they 
were concluded, all the neighbouring 

families returned to their own ting 

and visiting, reporting, and conversa- 

tion, reinforced bythe subject of the 


fate diversions, resumed their domi- 
nion, 








ourselves on the very great political be- 
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her father? Why was his behaviour to | nefits which must arise from this adm! 
'rable invention. 
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As there is no doubt 
the merits of this class of men will en- 
title them to the highest promotions 
it is then we may expect every depart 
ment of state to be supplied | y a set of 
upright and inflexible magistrates. The 
| great machine of government will b 
/most ably conducted ; judges will a 
| minister justice with the most rigi 
‘impartiality ; and what is the great de 
| sideratum of the present age, the helmg‘¥ 
| of nations may be guided by woodet oe 

| kings, &c. who will support the dignit) he 
of the crown with no expense to thd! e 

nations, and relieve them at the samé € 

time of all their anxious fears about thq° old 








( To be continued, ) 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 
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s. [uc TRUE AMBITION OF AN HONEST MIND. | 
WERE [I to describe the blessings I | 
lesire in life, I would be happy in a few, | 
sci. (put faithful friends. Might I choose my | 
air. elent, it should rather be good sense | 
Sir, pan learning. I would consult, in the | 
5 jgfpnoice of my house, convenience rather 
Lost plan state ; and for my circumstances, 
rent pesire a moderate, but independent for- | 
riorgpne-—Business,—enough to secure | 
, __ re from indolence, and leisure enough | 
tiveplways to have an hour to spare. 7 
g of ould have no master, and I desire | 
res,@put few servants: I would not be led | 
anday by ambition, nor perplexed by | 
ven.eisputes. [ would enjoy the blessing 
‘nce! health, but would rather be beholden 
ism@or it, to a regular life, and easy mind, 
mange2n to the school cf Hippocrates. As 
theo MV passions, since we cannot be 
and@enolly divested of them, I would hate 
e nomenly those whose manners rendered 
‘me, hem odious, and love only where I | 
ntlygenow I ought. ‘hus would [ pass | 


heerfully through that portion of my 
ite which cannot last always, and with 
resignation wait for that which will 
last for ever. 
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THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 


ssid a superannuated maid, in the store 
vesterday.—It is a root, I grant—what 
srows from it? The fair tree of com- 
lumanity, gather around it. Its bran- 
that many cannot reach them, more 
will not endeavour, and few are sa- 
tsfied with the abundance they gather. 
The young adorn themselves with its 
blossoms, feast on its fruits, and recre- 
te beneath its shade. The aged pro- 
elm@cure a staff from it to prop them up on 
odeneir journey. Hoary prudence stands 
nit leaning against its trunk, and beckons 
> the the wandering stranger to its friendly 
samqenelter. I could not but remember the 
t thq?ld observation, “sour grapes,” and con- 
cluded that nature had either formed 
her a dwarf or a sluggard. 
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ches are very extensive ; but so high, | 
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“ MONEY is the root of all evil !” | 
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SELF LOVE. 


A CERTAIN portion of self love is a good 
quickener in all constitutions; being seasonably 
applied, it acts like the spur in the wing of the 
ostrich, and keeps industry awake : being of 
the nature of all volatiles and provocatives, its 
merit consists in the moderation and discretion 


| with which it is administered. If a man rightly 
: know himself, he may be called wise; if he just- 
| ly confides in himself, he may be accounted 
| happy; bur if he kee 


ps both this knowledge 

and this confidence to himself, he will neither 

be less wise nor less happy for so doing: if 
o". ry 


'there are any secrets which a man ought to 
| keep from his nearest friends, this is one of 


If he must think aloud on such occa- 
sions, let him lock himself into his closet, and 
take it out in soliioquy: if he likes the sound 
of his own praises there, and can reconcile him- 


| self to the belief of them, it will then be time 
jenough to try their effect upon others. 


In most narratives where the relater is a 
party in the scene, 1 have remarked that the 
| says-I has a decided advantage, in a dialogue, 
over the says-he; few take an under part in 
their own fable. There is a sulvo, however, 
which some gentlemen make use, (I cannot re- 
commend it,) of hooking in a word to their own 
advantage, with the preface of ; 1 think I may 
say without vanity—and after all, if it was not 
for the vanity of it, there wouid be no need to 
say itall. I knew a gentleman who possessed 
more real accomplishments, than fall to ene 
man’s lot in a thousand; he was an excellent 
painter, a fine music:an, a good scholar, and 
| more than all, avery worthy man—but he could 
not ride: it so happened, that upon a morning’s 
airing, I detected him In the attempt of mount- 
ttle poney, no taller than 
his whip, and as que: as a lamb: two stout fel- 
lows held the animal by the head, whilst my 
friend was performing a variety of very inge- 
nious manoeuvres for lodging himself upon the 
a stirrup, which nearly 
touched the ground. I am afraid, I smiled, 
when I cught not so to have done, for it is cer- 
tain it gave offence to my worthy friend, who 
soon after joined me on his poney, which he as- 
sured me was remarkably vitious, particularly 
at mounting; but that he had been giving him 
some proper discipline, which he doubted not 
would cure him of his evil tricks; ‘‘ for you 
may think what you please,” adiled he, ‘* of my 
painting, or my music, or any other talent you 
are pleased tocredit me for; the only art which 
I really pique myself upon,—is the art of rid- 
ing !” 
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A person in company with Dr. Johnson en 
| deavoured to make court to him, by laughine 
‘immoderately at every thing he said. The Dr 
bore it some time with philosophical indiffer. 
ence, until ‘he impertinence became intolerable 
when turning round, ‘ Pray, Sir,” said the Dr 
‘ what is the matter? I hope f have not sav 
any thing that you can comprehend.” 
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LINES on the death of JAMES A. BAYARD, ESQ. 


WHAT sounds are those whose sullen swell 
Float heavy on the southern gale ? 
Why need I ask, alas! they tell 
The widow’s woe, the orphan’s wail ! 
The patriot’s grief, the friend’s warm sigh, 
Wrung from the broken, bleeding heart, 
While anguish’d tears bedew the eye, 
To think, alas! that they should part, 
Scarce did he view his native shore, 
Or press his partner to his breast, 
Ere all his toils and troubles o’er, 
He sank to everlasting rest. 
Oh! Bayard, o’er thy grassy tomb, 
Columbia’s genius oft shall weep ; 
There summer’s earliest flowers shall bloom, 
And beauty’s tears their blossoms steep. 
There shall the traveller often pause, 
And view the dust that rests in peace, 
Of him who fram/’d his country’s laws, 
And bade the din of battle cease. 
And honour there a wreath shall twine, 
And pity wipe her streaming eyes, 
And wisdom, on the grave reciine, 
Where cold in death, her favourite lies. 
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An imitation of Cameon’s justly admired Canzonet 
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Just like Love, its slender form 
Endures the sun and braves the storm; 
Yet tho’ its sweets to earth are given 
Its steady eye is fix’d on Heaven, 

Just like Love. 


——— - 


CHARITY. 


BLEST is the meekened spirit giv’n 


To hush affliction’s piercing throe ;—~ 


Soft, as the dews distiil’d from heav’n, 


Yet purer, than the printless snow. 


Leads the young mind to Mercy’s shrine, 


And wins the infani’s graceful pray’r. 


To save from ruin’s hurrying flame, 


Or ravish from the whelming wave, 

How bright the tributary strain ! 

How rich the meed that waits the brave ! 

Nor shall the muse forget the pow’r, 

Whose secret gifts, to pity paid, 

Protect the modest op’ning flow’r, 

And shelter in its fost’ning shade. 

Sweet Charity, thy voice divine 

Can every baim of care impart ; 

The praise of rescu’d want is thine, 
The incense of the feeling heart. 

With thee when Hope’s gay dreams have fled 
Shall mem’ry whisper notes of peace ; 

O’er death’s dark courts a lustre shed, 
And smooth the path to life’s release. 

For those, whose ears were never deaf 
The cries of suffering woe to hear, 

Whose hands dispens’d the wish’d relief, 
Whose smiles illum’d the Orphan’s tear. 

Not vain the promis’d blessings flow ; 
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And blest Religion’s light benign, Nc 
Whose charm arrests the embrio care, 

rw 


* Fust like Love is yonder Rose,” appeared in a 
late Magazine, assimilating the tender passion 
to the lofty oak; a female correspondent suggests 
that a less exposed situation would better become | 
the residence of the wily god; she has, therefore, 
likened it, in the following, to the beautiful little 
flower of our fields, the Persicarie Mitis, or 
Heart's ease. 





NOT like Love is yonder Rose, 
°Tis but a moment that it glows 
And then its blooms forever close ; 
O! not like Love! 
The stubborn Oak is not like Love, 
For storms alone its branches move, 
And powerless, murmurs thro’ its grove 
The breath of Love. 
Not like Love the Ivy vine 
That round the Oak is seen to twine ; 
Can weak and mighty souls combine 
And taste of Love ? 
Yet I have seen a little flower, 
That blooms almost in winter’s bower, 
With Hearts-ease blessing many an houf, 
Just like Love. 
Amid the frost of spring it blows, 
Its sweets on summer’s lap it throws, 
And late in autumn’s bower it glows 


Though here in tears of grief they flow, 








Bright as Love. ' 


High heav’n approves the sweet employ ; 


Yet shall they reap immortal joy. 
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SONG. 


IF I swear by that eye, you'll allow 
Its look is so shifting and new, 
That the oath I might take on it now, 
The very next glance would undo. 
Those cupids that nestle so sly, 
Such different arrows have got, 
That an oath on the glance of an eye, 
Such as yours, may be off in a shot. 
Should I swear by the dew of your lip, 
Tho’ each moment the treasure renews, 
If my constancy wishes to trip, 

I may kiss off the oath when I choose. 
Or a sigh may disperse from that flow’r,. ° 
The dew and the oath that are there, 

And I’d make a new vow ev’ry hour, 
To lose them so sweetly in air. 

But clear up that heavenly brow, 
Nor fancy my faith is a feather; 

On my heart 1 will pledge you my vow, 
And both must be broken together. 
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“* 4ddress to the Goddess Liberty,” has no mey™ 





rit whatever, to recommend it for publication] be 








